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The Second International Festival 
Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin 





PART I 


Returning to a foreign country pre- 
viously visited is a different experi- 
ence from a first arrival. As the plane 
approaches one’s destination, all the 
impressions and emotions which one 
felt before come back, but all is not 
new, and there is a pleaasnt anticipa- 
tion of familiar scenes. So it was 
when I arrived in Bucharest from 
Belgrade. There were people from the 
Organizing Committee of the Second 
International Festival of Puppet 
Theaters, with flowers and cordial 
greetings as in 1958. There was the 
same drive through the city to the 
Ambassador Hotel, where immediately 
one saw familiar faces from Czecho- 
slovakia, England, Poland, Italy and 
France. 

This second festival, sponsored by 
the Rumanian Government, was held 
from September 15 to 30, 1960. It drew 
more than 350 delegates from 25 coun- 
tries, and a glittering array of per- 
formances from China to South Ameri- 
ca, from Russia to Egypt. I missed the 
cheerful people from Mongolia, but 
there were 45 Chinese from Canton 
and Fukien. I also regretted that 
Obraztsov and Meher Contractor 
(India) were not there. Drafted for 
jury service in the absence of Romain 
Proctor, I saw about 22 shows, but 
missed several important ones by 
arriving two days late. 

For all of us who attended both 
Festivals, comparisons were inevitable. 
Perhaps we were all more critical or 
maybe the tremendous impact of the 
first Festival could not be duplicated, 
but as a whole, the shows did not 
seem to be quite as good as those of 
1958. This was reflected in the jury 
ratings which averaged lower, and in 
the decision not to award the Grand 
Prize of the Festival. The first prize 
was divided between the National 


Theatre of Sofia (Bulgaria) and the 
Great Leningrad Puppet Theatre. 
Second prize went to the Canton com- 
pany from China and two third prizes 
to the Puppet Theatre of Karl Marx 
Stadt (East Germany) and the Cluj 
Puppet Theatre (Rumania). Three 
prizes for stage direction were 
awarded: first to the Budapest Puppet 
Theatre (Hungary), second to the 
Puppet Theatre of Liberec (Czecho- 
slovakia) and third to the Puppet 
Theatre “Miniatura” from Gdansk 
(Poland). Of two prizes for plastic 
(puppet design, staging etc.) the first 
went to the Puppet Theatre of Craiova 
(Rumania) and the second to the 
Cairo Puppet Theatre (United Arab 
Republic). First prize for a recital 
was won by John Wright (England), 
second by Jean Loup Temporal 
(France,) and third by Istvan Kiss 
(Hungary). For interpretation, the 
three Chinese men from Fukien who 
presented a traditional hand-puppet 
show won first prize; Brigit Strom 
from Norway won second, and two 
third prizes were given to Hector and 
Eduardo di Mauro (Argentina) and 
Hilde Fey (West Germany). 

The 22 Rumanian puppet theatres 
have attained a high degree of excell- 
ence and each has developed its own 
characteristic style. Tandarica in 
Bucharest gave a fine marionette per- 
formance of Saint Exupery’s “The 
Little Prince,” which had exquisite 
poetic quality, subtle manipulation 
and controlled movement. It was a 
show of special interest to adults. 
Again I saw the “Hand with Five 
Fingers” the satire on the murder 
mystery genre, which impressed me 
as the most brilliant show of the 1958 
Festival - an opinion still unchanged. 

Notable in the presentation from 
Cluj were a number of handpuppet 





animals of unusual expressiveness 
such as cows for which both hands 
were used. This made possible wonder- 
fully flexible movement. The theatre 
from Timosoara did not perform, but 
exhibited a group of puppets which 
had strong stylization and rich cos- 
tumes. I missed the Craiova perform- 
ance of “Five Months in a Balloon”, 
after Jules Verne’s story, done with 
hand-rod puppets having life size 
heads, a form of stylization frequently 
used by this theatre. 

An imposing production of “The 
Labours of Hercules” was given by the 
theatre from Constanza on the Black 
Sea. The curtains of the puppet stage 
were opened, revealing a deep blue 
sky with floating clouds. In front 
of it appeared a human figure dressed 
as a poet of ancient Hellas who de- 
livered the prologue. This part was 
played by Claudio Cristescu, the artis- 
tic director of the company. In the 
first scene, Zeus and a group of gods 
and goddesses meet in Olympus. Here 
the puppets’ bodies were flat wire 
outlines, enriched with metallic glitter 
and draped in flowing robes. Seen 
against a blue background, they were 
very effective. In contrast, Hercules 
and the earth characters were hand- 
rod puppets of strong, simple stylistic 
quality. The play was a harrowing 
succession of encounters with fierce 
and fabulous creatures. These were 
huge puppets, mostly operated by rods, 
which required two or three people to 
work. Oddly, none of these puppets 
appeared over-large from the audience. 
In a number of festival shows this 
reversal of scale was evident, ie. the 
puppets appeared SMALLER on the 
stage than they actually were, whereas 
we are accustomed to the illusion of 
puppets looking LARGER than they 
really are. “Hercules” was an im- 
pressive show and gave a strong 
dramatic experience. It was hand- 
somely designed with classic simplicity 
and there was unity of all elements of 
the production. However, it was felt 
that the show was too close to the 





human theatre to be legitimate pup- 
petry. Just what IS good puppet 
theatre is a subject which is being 
hotly debated in many quarters, but 
in general, it was evident that too 
many of the festival shows were mov- 
ing too close to human theatre. 

From Karl Marx Stadt came a very 
lively show called “Going to Hell on a 
Rare Bat”. To help in the campaign 
against careless driving in East Ger- 
many, a character called Hugh Giddy- 
head has been created. He appears on 
many traffic sign boards. Using him 
as the central character, Gerhard and 
Hanna Diezmann built this play to 
point out the evils of “drunken driv- 
ing.” The good character, Egon, is 
influenced by Hugh, has a bad accident 
and lands in the hospital. There, in 
his delirium, he sees grimacing traffic 
signs. He goes to Heaven, where he 
is required to take a driver’s examina- 
tion. Influenced by Hugh, he steps 
into the test car and accidently runs 
over St. Peter. Then he is sent to 
Hell. Angela, his girl friend, disguised 
as a devil, goes along. After some 
hair raising experiences in mad driv- 
ing, Egon and Angela escape. Finally, 
he awakes in the hospital, resolved 
never to “drink and drive” again. 
Despite the somewhat shallow theme 
and its excessive length, the show was 
entertaining and the teaching involved 
did not detract. Puppets, scenery, 
action and sound were all coordinated. 

The puppet theatre in Budapest, 
Hungary, has a company of 100 per- 
sons. It came to Bucharest with a 
show carefully packed in a dozen or 
so huge wooden crates. None of these 
European companies seems to be in 
the least daunted by bulk; if a show 
requires a couple of tons of equipment 
they manage to transport it. The 
Hungarians had a large stage, with 
stairs and a platform for a human 
actor whose comments between scenes 
added to the amusement of the pre- 
sentation. The show, “A Great Suc- 
cess”, was a series of episodes depicting 
the various offerings with which the 
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theatre, the music hall and the cinema 
seek to lure the public and score a 
“hit.” Here was a satire on well-worn 
forms of entertainment. Beginning 
with the flashing lights of a metropolis 
at night - alluring, gaudy and superfi- 
cial - there followed a singing child 
prodigy then a typical ballerina and 
her partner. Leaping into his arms, 
she proved too heavy and downed him 
with a thud, and at the end, he threw 
her into the air where she disappeared, 
only to hurtle down to crush him. 
There was a “Nautical Revue”, an 
under sea scene in which lovely blue 
sea horses, a mermaid with ball breasts 
and an aqua lung diver provided the 
action. “Night of Terror” was a 
wonderful take off on the old silent, 
sepia-colored mystery film. The noisy 
projector which broke down and had 
to be repaired was faithfully repro- 
duced, but the action was done with 
puppets behind a scrim. Puppets and 
scenery were all done in the same 
monochromatic color scheme. A mod- 
ern psychological drama was acted 
with mechanistic characters made 
from hardware store objects. Among 
a group of popular exotic songs and 
dances, a very funny one was done by 
three American Indians shaped like 
tepees, each with one hand, wielding a 
tomahawk, thrust from his blanket. 
War whoops and vigorous work with 
the tomahawks suggested the tempo 
and violence of the typical “Western.” 
Jazz solos vied with music of the 
future, and the program ended with a 
brilliant Hungarian dance. 

A technical tour de force was “In 
the Golden Paradise” by the Great 
Leningrad Puppet Theatre. Man, rep- 
resented by a human actor, witnesses 
a confusing array of glittering, moving 
lights advertising the golden paradise. 
Voices from all directions offer him 
the joys of the “free world.” He is 
bewildered and unsatisfied. Is this 
the meaning of life? 

Now he comes to the land of the 
butterflies who move gracefully but 
senselessly. As he watches, a shallow 


drama of love and intrigue unfolds be- 
fore him. There is a Poet whose love 
is unrequited, several inconstant men 
and women whose passions shift as 
rapidly as the changing light. Man is 
disgusted with them. Next, he ob- 
serves the hard-working beetles. Aid- 
ed by his wife, a dung-beetle rolls a 
dung ball, made at great labor. They 
decide to make more of them, in order 
to accumulate wealth. While looking 
for a place to hide the dung-ball, it is 
stolen. Crickets, beetle-riders and 
grubs all behave ruthlessly; they mur- 
der, steal, and prey upon one another. 
Man concludes that “the laws and 
morals of a society based on the ac- 
cumulation of wealth are alien to all 
that is truly human.” 

Now comes a remarkable presenta- 
tion of an episode in the ant world. 
“The aggressive rulers of that state, 
though exhibiting a peace-loving 
facade, are making ready for war.” 
An inventor is working on a war 
machine capable of wiping out hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives at once. 
War breaks out, the black ants con- 
quer, kill and set up a dictatorship. 
Man tries to intervene. Suddenly he 
is shown fighting a gigantic phantom, 
which he finally overcomes, and dis- 
covers it is only an ant. Now he 
knows what must be done. He must 
destroy these insects and all they 
stand for. A brilliant light floods the 
world, and a band of workers, men and 
women in overalls, are marching to 
work, singing. Here at last is reality 
and life has meaning. 

The phantom, in the form of a ten 
foot high puppet was truly terrifying, 
and the battle scene a tremendous con- 
fusion of sound and action. The march- 
ing workers were projected as a movie, 
but at the end, a curtain parted, and 
the puppeteers trouped forward to re- 
ceive their curtain call, dressed like 
the workers in the film. Aside from 
its anti-Western propaganda, this play 
seemed too heavy, too terrifying, too 
lacking in any charm to be a suitable 
puppet play. 











What would happen to the devotees 
of “do-it-yourself” if writers stopped 
telling them “how-to-do-it”? Appalling 
thought! We’ve grown accustomed to 
the phrase, anything can be learned in 
five simple steps. The Big IT of “how- 
to-do” ranges from laying linoleum — 
to enameling on copper — to making 
mosaics — to insulating the attic — to 
the subject of this article — designing 
brochures. At the risk of being a one- 
man road block in the path of progress, 
my advice is — DON’T! Don’t do it 
yourself! Don’t design your own 
brochures! Don’t dream of being a 
triple-threat graphic artist-printer- 
puppeteer. The masquerade will fool 
no one. Before you end up in a nut- 
shell — get help! 

Ten years ago I got the “quick 
course” in printing in order to do the 
layouts for the last year of the Grape- 
vine and the first year of the printed 
Puppetry Journal. With youthful zeal 
I even designed a few of my mailing 
pieces. But over the years I’ve ac- 
quired a healthy respect for the time, 
training, talent and discipline that 
make a man a successful specialist in 
the graphic arts. It is his job to make 
you look good on paper, and I say — 
Let him! 

If the idea of becoming a CLIENT 
makes you nervous (because it may 
cost money) — relax! The budget 
message will be included later. First 
you will want to seek out an imagi- 
native designer for your brochure. 
One way is to start at the top, seeing 
samples by the leading designers 
around the world. The trip to the 
Library will cost you nothing, and you 
will find the selections ready-made and 
neatly bound in such volumes as: 
GRAPHIS ANNUAL, THE PENROSE 
ANNUAL, INTERNATIONAL POSTER 
ANNUAL and various U. S. Advertis- 
ing Art Yearbooks. You may find 
yourself intoxicated by the dramatic 








Puppets in Print 


George Latshaw 


impact of some designs. . 


and it may 
occur to you, as you browse further, 
that most puppet brochures seem pal- 


lid and sedate by comparison. You 
might even scribble a note to yourself 
that puppet brochures should have a 
theatrical air suggesting some of the 
excitement in the show to come. It 
would hardly do to have your publicity 
confused with a conservative statement 
from the Bank. 

As you come across a layout that 
strikes your fancy — STOP! Study it! 
Try to analyze the elements which 
make it effective. Does it create a 
mood? Is it slick or casual; is it witty 
or stark; does it move you? How has 
the artist created his effect? Has he 
used photographs or art work? Is it 
display type or hand-lettering? How 
much space is allowed for art? for 
copy (the message)? How much free, 
uncluttered space is there? 

If you feel any temptation to sketch 
off the design with the idea of copying 
it exactly — turn the page quickly 
and go on to other designs. Remember, 
these layouts were created for a specific 
purpose, and cannot be lifted per se to 
publicize a puppet show with any suc- 
cess. You are “shopping around” in 
order to be a more informed and dis- 
criminating client, and this exposure 
will help you to raise your sites and 
reach for a higher standard in your 
printed publicity. Whatever note- 
taking you do should be on the basic 
elements of design, which you can re- 
shape into something new and effective 
for your project. 

Are you exhilirated by what you 
have seen so far in the oversize books? 
Are illusions of grandeur setting in? 
Are you panting in pursuit of print 
possibilities? Reach next for the 
magazines. These are smaller in size, 
have fewer pages, and weigh less than 
the books. GRAPHIS, PRINT, AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST, and COMMERCIAL 
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ART are a few of the less technical 
journals. If you read the text as well 
as look at the pictures, you'll pick up 
some tips on the calculated psychology 
behind advertising in the bigger busi- 
nesses. You can read what the big 
men have to say about “communica- 
tions”, “the company image”, “public 
relations”, etc. It could apply to the 
puppet business too, and will do you 
no harm. Before you are locked up in 
the Library for the night, take home a 
simple, basic text on printing processes. 
You should understand the differences 
between gravure (Sunday roto sec- 
tions), letterpress (main body of the 
P J), and offset lithography (Picture 
pages of the P J) - to appreciate the 
factors which affect the production 
and cost of printed material. 

You can add to your “know how” by 
collecting brochures, pamphlets, fold- 
ers advertising anything at all. Round 
up interesting type faces, samples of 
paper stock, swatches of vivid printing 
inks. and interesting photographic 
treatments. The more you put in the 
hopper, the more you have to pull out 
when the time comes. 

You are almost ready for the plunge 
— but not quite. Before you tap an 
artist for the job, sit down in a quiet 
place and ask yourself a few pertinent 
questions. “What kind of a puppeteer 
am I?” “What quality does my work 
possess which makes it unique — sets 
it apart from other puppet shows?” 
The general public can _ probably 
identify Bil Baird and Burr Tillstrom. 
Each has a style as well as fame. Be- 
yond that the public ceases to dis- 
tinguish and we are all lumped to- 
gether in a faceless mob as “somebody 
who does puppets.” If you discover — 
horrors — that you have no unique 
identity, get one! It’s important! You 
should be able to tell the layout artist 
who you think you are, and what 
makes your show special so that he, 
in turn, can pass along your point of 
view on the printed page. One more 
question: “What audience am I trying 
to reach with this brochure?” Are 
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you reaching for adults who sponsor 
programs for the child audience, i. e., 
school principals, PTA’s, club groups, 
art museums. Is your show “family” 
entertainment? Do you play strictly 
for adults? After the Q. & A., comes 
the F. & T. (Fear & Trembling)! 

Not every artist may be right for 
the job you have in mind. Some art- 
ists are very versatile; others specialize 
in a particular style. It is wise to have 
some knowledge of the artist’s work 
before signing him on, and he will 
want to know something about you 
and your show before taking on the 
assignment. 

I was fortunate in not having to look 
very far. I had admired the fanciful 
Cain Park /Youtheatre brochures 
created by Jack Tetalman, Cleveland 
art director for an industrial publica- 
tions firm. Jack has exhibited in the 
May Show at the Cleveland Art Insti- 
tute and coincidentally was a contem- 
porary of Ron Herrick at The Art 
Student’s League in New York. 

Our first project was a poster for 
WILBUR AND THE GIANT. I wanted 
to DRAMATIZE the contrasting size 
of the two title characters without 
cluttering up the poster. Jack’s solu- 
tion, using the Giant’s boot, neatly 
turned the trick. My one reluctant 
approval was to have the company 
name running up the side of the poster. 
It was a two-color job, red and black 
on fairly sturdy white stock, using a 
standard 8% x 11 sheet. The size is 
small for a poster, but they can be 
shipped flat in a standard 9 x 12 
envelope. 

The next step was a brochure design 
for the same show. Jack Tetalman is 
an accomplished actor and understands 
dramatic effects in the theatre as well 
as on the printed page. The design is 
complete on each exposed surface of 
the two-fold 8% x 11 sheet, and as it 
is opened it progressively tells a story. 
(This treatment is superior to the self- 
designed WIZARD IN THE WELL 
folder, which has to be opened up com- 
pletely before any of the design or 

















text can be read.) The negative image 
of the Giant creates more impact than 
a positive print of that character could 
have done. The creation was worked 
out over several sessions. To get away 
from red as the cliche of an eye-catch- 
ing color, I had a sample of a warm, 
greyed yellow-orange which printer 
Mort Schneider of Dana Litho was 
able to mix and match. 

If you have been faithful about your 
“homework” on printing you will 
recognize the special features which 
add a slight “extra” to the cost. Two- 
color, two sides, bleed copy on special 
white 8% x 11 stock with outline half- 
tones, reverse copy, 50% screen on 
hand lettering, and machine folded at 
the plant. The cost - for 3,000 in the 
neighborhood of $200.00 including art- 
work and design. You owe it to your- 
self, your show and your sponsors to 
have the best brochure a professional 
designer can do for you. It is well 
worth the investment. 

Self-mailers offer another possibility 
for reaching the public. The Jumbo 
card (5% x 7) was designed by Jack 
Tetalman in two colors, black and 
magenta, on heavy white card stock to 
announce THE PIED PIPER OF HAM- 
ELIN. Brochures on heavy stock can 
also be sent out in this fashion. Dis- 
advantage: one side is lost for name 
and address area; the post office may 
not preserve the crisp look from mail- 
ing to delivery. Brochures arrive in 
better shape if they are sent first class 
in a sealed envelope. They are not as 
apt to be tossed out with the third 
class “junk” mail. 

When you meet with your artist- 


Each year, circuses invade the New 
York area, across the Hudson River, 
Clyde Beatty & the Cole Bros. set up 
at Palisades Park, and in Madison 
Square Garden, you'll find the “Great- 
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Nick Coppola 








designer for the first time, take along 
photographs of your puppets (which 
may or may not be used) and “copy” 
for the brochure. Be frank about your 
budget at the outset. Your knowledge 
of printing will keep you from asking 
the impossible: The designer may 
sketch a few “roughs” of possible lay- 
outs, indicating photographs, art-work, 
type areas. You may discover that the 
photographs which you send out for 
publicity are not adaptable to the bro- 
chure design, so be prepared for the 
possibility of special shots to enhance 
your brochure. Copy areas will fall 
into three categories: 1. A brief blurb 
on the show; 2. Autobiographical 
sketch of the puppeteer; 3. Press 
quotes. The first two are essential to 
tell your story. The artist may suggest 
cutting down “the words” - you cannot 
cram in your entire life history, nor 
the complete script for your produc- 
tion. A few highlights to suggest, to 
provoke interest will do as well. 

The excitement of seeing an idea 
come to life on paper - from first 
roughs to finished art and printed 
copies can be a joyful experience if the 
design is worth duplicating. You may 
shave a slight bit from the total cost 
by getting estimates from various 
printers (offset is most reasonable). 
You won’t find competence at cut-rate 
prices; most estimates will come close 
to each other. When you have that 
final printed piece in your hands, you 
will appreciate every piece of printing 
you see just a little bit more, and you 
will understand why the professional 
can do a better job for you. Get help - 
and good luck! 


est Show. on Earth”. However, this 
past April boasted another circus, 
somewhat smaller, somewhat shabbier 
than the others. The Grand Cirque de 
Paris sets up it’s tattered banners, 
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dons its threadbare costumes each 
night at the Imperial Theatre. And 
from the looks of things, will be doing 
so for some time. Among its attrac- 
tions are performing dogs, a second- 
rate magician, jugglers, phony freaks, 
dancing roustabouts, an Italian waif, 
and four endearing puppets. For three 
hours they transport audiences to, “The 
outskirts of a town in Southern 
Europe.” 

The Grand Cirque de Paris is, as you 
may have guessed, the setting of the 
Critic’s Circle Award musical, “CAR- 
NIVAL!” the musical adaptation of the 
popular film of some years back, 
“LILI”. 

The plot is familiar to most pup- 
peteers, who have either seen the film, 
or read the Paul Gallico story from 
which it is drawn. It’s conversion to 
the musical stage has brought few 
changes, and the format enriches the 
story line with lovely melody and 
pertinent lyrics. Aided by highly 
imaginative settings, excellent cos- 
tumes and lighting, and brilliant di- 
rection, “CARNIVAL!” tells a warm, 
tender story, and justly deserves the 
praises and plaudits lavished upon it. 

As for the puppets, they play their 
all-important roles with polish and 
aplomb, and manage to steal a sizable 
piece of the show for themselves. 
Carrot-top, an orange-haired imp; 
Marguerite, the blonde leading-lady; 
Renardo, a fox (sly, of course); and 
the most delightful of all, Horrible 
Henry the Walrus, are the creations of 
Tom Tichenor of Nashville, Tennessee. 
Tichenor was selected by Gower 
Champion, the show’s director, after 
he had interviewed and auditioned 
countless puppeteers. In Tom’s work, 
he found the warmth he wished the 
four puppets to convey to Lili, and to 
the audience. They are made of cloth, 
and are fairly large for hand-puppets, 
to suit the needs of the large Broad- 
way theatre in which they perform. 
Comparisons are inevitable, and the 
Broadway puppets take first place to 
the ones used in the film. The puppets 











have truly “come to life” without the 
aid of the devices used in the film. 
However, to be fair, a film does require 
animated heads, due to the perception 
of the cameras. 

For the most part, the puppets are 
manipulated by the actor, Jerry Or- 
bach, who plays the puppeteer. He 
also speaks and sings for them in four 
distinct character voices. His musical 
background has stood him in good 
stead, and the voices are clear, precise 
and always identifiable. His manipula- 
tion, sadly, is only adequate, perhaps 
he will improve in time. There is a 
flaw in Orbach’s performance; it is 
Carrot-top, This character should 
have been the lead puppet, but little 
of his supposed character traits reach 
the audience. Of the four he is not 
only the weakest, but far behind the 
other three. If and when another 
player is called upon to do this role, 
it will be interesting to see if Carrot- 
top will take his rightful place at the 
head of the pack. Of the puppets, 
Horrible Henry is undeniably the fun- 
niest, and unchallenged favorite. He 
even graces the cover of the Playbill! 

The live performers are uniformly 
excellent from Lili down to the last 
roustabout. Anna Maria Alberghetti 
is sensitive as Lili, making the role as 
much her own as Leslie Caron did in 
the film. Pierre Olaf, as the pup- 
peteer’s assistant, can only be de- 
scribed as lovable (An odd choice of a 
word, but strangely, the only one that 
fits!), he stops the show with a lively 
song and dance in the second act, “The 
Grand Cirque de Paris.” The rest of 
the cast perform ably the book by 
Michael Stewart and the songs by Bob 
Merriil. The imagination, talent, and 
superlative taste of the choreographer- 
director, Gower Champion is evident 
throughout the evening. He has not 
allowed the show to become maudlin 
or crass. Nothing is overdone, no 
over-produced numbers, no over-or- 
chestrated songs; the evening ends 
leaving the audience begging for just 
a wee bit more. 














Black Light and Fluorescent Colors 


Fay Ross 


When a ray of sunlight passes 
through a prism, it breaks up into 
colors ranging from the invisible infra- 
red through the visible spectrum to 
the invisible ultraviolet. Because they 
cannot be seen, the ultra-violet rays 
are often called “black light”. Black 
light rays cause certain materials to 
fluoresce or emit cold light. This glow 
is strongest in the absence of other 
light. The phenomenon has applica- 
tions in many different fields, but here 
we are interested in its value as a 
material in designing and making cos- 
tumes, props, and scenery for the pup- 
pet theatre. 

Some fluorescent colors are invisible 
or nearly so under ordinary light and 
show up only under black light. Others 
are fully visible under ordinary light 
but glow with even greater intensity 
under black light. Some of the latter 
type are currently available in paint 
stores under such brand names as 
“Glo-Brite”, “Dayglo”, “Bold”, and 
“HiViz”. They are produced primarily 
for use on posters and signs but are 
also useful on puppets, props, and 
seenery. Most of these come in eight 
or more colors and sell for about $3.25 
a pint in brushing liquid or $2.79 a 16 
ounce spray can. The liquid comes 
in one-half ounce bottles at $.25 each 
or one-quarter pints at $1.25. These 
are most useful to add highlights to 
sets painted with ordinary pigments, 
to provide sharper contrasts, and to 
enhance the three-dimensional effect 
of a perspective set. They also im- 
prove visibility at a distance. In the 
cave scene of our “Tom Sawyer”, we 
used yellow, orange, and red fluores- 
cent colors on the stalactites and stal- 
agmites in the foreground, which made 
them stand out from the greens, blues, 
and deep violets of the background. 
The brilliance of both types of fluores- 
eent colors depends partly on the 
strength end nearness of the light 
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source and partly on the background 
color over which it is painted. It 
will be brightest over a white base, 
dim over a dark base. 

Most fluorescent colors lend them- 
selves especially well to supernatural, 
magical, or other-worldly effects with 
spectres, phantoms, ghosts, geniis, 
skeletons, spacemen, and other non- 
human characters. In “Aladdin” we 
used fluorescent colors on the geniis 
and on the jewels in the cave; in 
“Pinocchio” on the fish and submarine 
plants in the undersea scene. 

One of the most effective uses is in 
creating the transformations found so 
often in fairy stories and fantasies. 
One scene can be painted in invisible 
transparent fluorescent colors over 
another scene painted with ordinary 
pigments. When the regular stage 
lights are blacked out suddenly or 
dimmed out slowly, the scene done in 
ordinary pigments disappears, while 
the other stands out. The ordinary 
pigments should be tested under black 
light before use to be sure that they 
all fade about equally under the black 
light. These colors should be as light 
as possible, too, since a dark base les- 
sens the strength of fluorescent colors 
applied over it. In our “Lilliput Re- 
vue” a hot, dry Western landscape was 
slowly transformed into a cool, blue 
lake nestled among lush green hills, as 
a group of cowboys sat around a camp- 
fire singing “Cool Water”. The desert 
scene was painted with oil colors on 
muslin, chiefly in dull tans, olives, and 
browns, The sun setting behind the 
mesa was red in ordinary light, becom- 
ing a pale orange moon in black light. 
The transparent blue for the lake and 
the green for the hills were invisible 
in ordinary light but showed well 
under the black light. The principle of 
this effect can be used to transform 
the make-up of a character as well as 
a whole setting, as from a queen to @ 











witch or from Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde. 

Frequently fluorescent colors are 
used to give a bit of extra flash to a 
dance, variety, or minstrel number. 
A costume which may appear all white 
under ordinary light glows in beauti- 
ful pastels when the stage is dark. A 
line of minstrel dancers disappears, 
leaving only gloves and tambourines 
glowing in the dark, seeming to dance 
by themselves in midair. Such novelty 
effects are strongest when reserved 
until the climax of an act to carry it 
to a good finish. So used, it provides 
an agreeable surprise. If it is revealed 
too early and kept on too long, it 
loses much of its value. 

Fluorescent colors can be mixed 
with each other and with ordinary 
pigments of the same type. To mix 
properly, colors should have the same 
vehicle, whether water, oil, or lacquer. 
However, the usual rules of mixing 
pigments do not apply. Yellow and 
blue fluorescent paints mixed together 
do not produce fluorescent green but 
an off-white. Some fluorescent colors 
immediately next to each other in the 
spectrum will blend to produce inter- 
mediate hues. Yellow and orange will 
make shades of chrome yellow; yellow 
and medium green will produce char- 
treuse. Experimentation is the best 
way to get the mixture you want. 
After mixing, try the result under both 
ordinary light and black light. 

Fluorescent materials currently 
available include water-dispersable 
tempera paints, oil-base bulletin paints, 
artists oils, spray lacquers, opaque or 
transparent brushing lacquers, inks, 
sereen-process lacquers, make-up, fab- 
rie dyes, satins, nylons, ribbons, braids, 
plastics, dry powders, crayons, and 
chalks. In an emergency, vaseline, 
Mentholatum, or corn starch will emit 
@ blue-white light under black light 
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radiation. 

A practical, compact light source for 
the average size puppet stage is the 
tubular unit, made in 4 to 40 watt 
sizes. We usually use two 15 watt 
units, which can be hung behind the 
teaser or placed on the stage floor. 
Each weighs only three or four pounds 
and is easily packed. Current prices 
are about $25.00 to $30.00 for the 15- 


we have found through sad experience 
that it is best not to lean too heavily 
en such effects, especially if yor ever 
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Performances 


BERKELEY PUPPETEERS 
Bill Cassady 


The Berkeley Puppeteers performed 
two tales from the American Indians 
at the Asilomar Festival: “COYOTE 
AND THE GRASSHOPPER’S SONG” 
and “COYOTE KILLS THE DEMON”. 
Both plays were written for the Berke- 
ley Puppeteers by the California play- 
wright and poet, C. J. Zemailis. 

The plays. were designed primarily 
for pre-school and grade-school child- 
ren, although much of the wit is in- 
serted for the benefit of the adults in 
the audience. The puppets are carved 
in the bold and colorful style of the 
Northwest Coast Indians. Because of 
the large size of the puppets and the 
simple and abstract style, the puppets 
carry extremely well to a large audi- 
ence. 


Music for the plays is drum and 
rattle performed live. 

The Story: Coyote is out roaming 
around on the first day of spring. 
Spider is spinning a new web which 
Coyote carelessly bumps into and 
breaks then goes merrily on his way 
until he encounters Gopher whose new 
hole he steps upon and caves in. Then 
on to Dove whose new nest, built with 
hours of loving care is knocked into. 
All the animals resolve to teach Coyote 
a lesson when the opportunity arises 
and make him watch where he is 
going. Coyote comes upon Grass- 
hopper singing on a pine branch. He 
is enchanted with the song and asks 
Grasshopper to teach it to him. He 
goes off merrily singing Grasshoppers 
song when Dove suddenly flies up in 
his face and startles him so that he 
forgets the song. He returns to ask 
Grasshopper to sing it for him again. 
This time as he is again on his way 
singing Grasshoppers song, he falls 
into a huge hole that Gopher has dug 
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in his path and is again so startled that 
he forgets the song. He again returns 
to Grasshopper to have the song sung 
to him again. Grasshopper reluctantly 
agrees and Coyote is again on his way 
singing the song when he runs right 
into a huge web that Spider and her 
seven sisters have spun across his 
path. When he escapes from the web 
he returns to beg Grasshopper to sing 
the song for him once again. But 
Grasshopper is tired of singing the 
song to Coyote over and over and is 
becoming annoyed. 

He takes his old last years skin and 
places it over a rock so as to make it 
look like him. When Coyote tries to 
make Grasshopper sing the song again, 
Grasshopper only teases him from his 
spot of hiding, and Coyote is finally 
angered to the point of biting the old 
skin with the rock inside. Coyote 
exits yelping. 

In the next story Dove is kidnaped 
hy the Hawk-nosed Demon so he will 
have a steady supply of eggs. Gopher 
is witness to the scene. Coyote comes 
along singing a bragging song and 
when Gopher tells him what has hap- 
pened, Coyote brags that he can kill 
the Demon and release Dove. who is 
going to be his lovely bride. Coyote 
regrets his decision and in trying to 
think how to get out of his promise 
to get rid of the Demon, comes upon 
an idea. He goes to the Demons lair 
and puts on a noisy ritual of a magic 
hunting spell to increase his speed in 
running so that he will be abie to 
catch deer. The Demon makes Coyote 
show him the magic spell, which is to 
eat the magic dumplings which Coyote 
has provided, each one with a stone 
inside, and then to drink deeply from 
the magic river. After warning the 
Demon repeatedly of the danger and 
pain involved in the ritual he reluctant- 
ly agrees to let the Demon participate. 
The Demon eats the stones and drinks 
the water and when he is so heavy he 
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can hardly move, Coyote instructs him 
to step right into the magic river and 
swim over to Deer Island where there 
will be plenty of deer for the Demon 
to catch. Demon steps into the river 
and immediately sinks. Dove flies into 
the arms of Coyote and Coyote exits 
singing with his new bride. 

This is a play from our regular 
repertoire and is extremely popular 
with schools, clubs, and private groups 
thet we perform for regularly. 


Workshops 


PROBLEMS IN CONSTRUCTION 
Joe Owens 


Apparently the title “Special Prob- 
lems in Construction” is a crowd 
getter for the class had an average 
attendance of 26. They all had prob- 
lems - some were solved. 

At the start of the class - several 
times during the week - and once 
again now I would like to emphasize 
that there are many ways to do any- 
thing (sometimes as many as 47 
ways). The ways described here are 
not the only way - they may not even 
be the best way, but this is the way 
I do it and it works. So learn this 
way, then go ahead on your own and 
improve on the way I do it. The best 
way to learn is by doing. Keep im- 
proving by trying new and different 
ways - success is as simple as that. 

In order that my pupils could have 
something that they could “carry 
home with them” Lil’ Joe published 
for me a 20 page workshop manual on 
“Special Problems of Construction”. 
It included text and illustrations and 
photos of some of my Trick Mario- 
nettes also. A copy of this Manual 
was given to each who attended the 
class. Vivian had them on sale at 
the Festival Store for others who 
were interested. 

Some extra copies of the Manual 
were printed and are still available 
from the Journal Editor at $1.00 per 
copy. (5 second commercial). 











The Manual is partly new and parts 
are reprints of articles I have written 
in the past and which were published 
in previous workshop manuals or in 
special articles in the Puppetry 
Journal. 

I expressed a footlocker full of 
marionettes for demonstrations. In- 
cluded were Bo Bo, my trapeze clown; 
Stilletto, my knife throwing Spaniard; 
Suzette, my ice skating Doll; The 
Giant’s “Hen that lays golden eggs” 
(four of them); the “Little Teapot 
Short & Stout”; one of my Hep Cats. 

These Cats were designed by Bil 
Baird and were constructed to his 
drawings with his permission. They 
should not be copied exactly without 
his permission. Lil’ Joe insisted that 
I also take his “Drunk” who not only 
blows up a balloon but also smokes a 
real live cigarette. Lil’ Joe’s Drunk 
is an improvement on Jo Jo, my bal- 
loon blowing clown in that he not 
only blows up a balloon but he has 
a release valve so that the balloon 
slowly goes down. His head is of 
moulded rubber and has a string con- 
nected to the inside of his upper lip 
so when his balloon slowly goes down 
he pulls his upper lip in, wrinkles up 
his nose and says GEESSHH! and 
blews up again until it explodes. 

The discussions and demonstrations 
were confined to: 

1. Joints. 

Special flexible ones for a trapeze 

clown. 

Standard ones for a simple walk- 


ing. 

Exposed joints for a skater which 
must be shapely, free and as 
natural looking as possible. 

2. Stringing for special effects. 

Controlling a balloon blowing 
clown. 

Stringing an ice skater. 

Stringing a trapeze clown. 

Stringing an egg laying hen. 

Stringing for moving eyes and 
moving mouth. 

Stringing the crying cowboy, etc. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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HALLMARK PUPPETS 


We don’t know who the young man 
is but the puppets are from the Hall- 
mark menagerie. Available where- 
ever you can buy Hallmark cards are 
alligators, birds, acts, walruses, fish 
and many others... designed as gifts, 
toys or favors. The feature accordian 
type honeycomb paper which extends 
over the puppeteers arm. Bright 
colors . . . most attractive. Nominal 
prices of 25¢, 35¢, and 75¢. Assemble 
them yourself and have fun. 


PINOCCHIO AND THE ROSES 


We have here a photo of Rufus Rose 
and his Pinocchio taken before the 
fire. Pinocchio will be a feature of 
the new pilot film, “Papa Gheppeto”. 
Christopher, the youngest of the Roses, 
cavorts as Candlewick, and does a 
mighty good job of it. 


BROCHURES BY LATSHAW 


We have assembled here some illus- 
trative material to illustrate George 
Latshaw’s theory of how to produce 
good advertising literature. Wish we 
had color for they lose much of their 
strength in black and white. There 
is some excellent advice in George’s 
article on “Brochures” in this issue. 
We get many nice brochures at the 
Journal office, but get an especial 
“kick” from each new one we get from 
George. Read his article carefully. 


UBER-MARIONETTES 

Many will recall Gordon Craig’s 
emphasis on the Ubermarionette, and 
his essay in which he wrote, “The 
actor, swayed by emotions, is an im- 
perfect instrument, hence a new form 
of acting must be devised of gestures 





PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 
VIVIAN MICHAEL 


that are fresh and significant in the 
manner of actors .. . the actor’s per- 
sonality overpowers any attempt at 
representation . . . therefore the actor 
must go and in his place the inanimate 
figure, the Ubermarionette will hold 
sway”. 

It would seem that this theory ad- 
vanced by Craig around 1911 has been 
revived. Helen Joseph sent me the 
following clipping from a newspaper 
printed in German. 

“A new style in the theater has 
emerged from the combination of 
pantomime and stagecraft, the Uber- 
marionette, a show with masks. The 
FRANCO-ALLEMAND theater in Paris 
offers this charming presentation, 
freed from the conventional spoken 
drama, seeking a new form of panto- 
mime expression. 

“This bilingual ensemble was in 
Munich a short while ago, where the 
Swiss Television filmed their produc- 
tion, “Aulularia”, a comedy of the poet 
Plautus. The opportunity was used by 
the Artcraft School to acquaint their 
students with this novel stage style. 
With the mimed ensemble act of 
humanlike masks the play emerges 
into the abstract, a world of stylized 
decor and costumes which enhance the 
art of gesture. 

“The cast directed by the German 
actor and producer Wolfram Mehring 
is from the school Etienne Decroux in 
which the famous pantomimist, Marcel 
Marceau, also studied. 

“The FRANCO ALLEMAND theater 
will appear in public offerings during 
the spring of 1962. It’s “Aulularia”, 
under the direction of Ettore Cella, 
will be broadcast over TV this fall.” 

A year or more ago Milton Halpert 
sent me the photos shown in the 
























ON A PILE OF DEBRIS 
(tune - “isle of Capri”) 

Wuz on a pile of debris that they found me, 

A lot of old plastic junk you can see. 

My legs are made from the caps of detergents, 

My posterior's a plastic shoe-tree. 
1e Hair-epray caps and spools from nylon fish-line 
r- Give me a body that | think is fine. 

My head's a watering-pot that was broken 
at And my wings were an old electric sign. 
or 
te A lighter-fluid cap is my stinger, 

Golf-tees my antennae bright; 

id And tho | may not be a singer, 

You must admit | am a sight. 

i- So tho | may be a strange looking insect, 
on I'm sure that each one of you will agree, 

I'm really not bad for a puppet 
1€ That was made from a pile of debris. 

—y 
Bob Longfield 
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Rufus Rose and P. 





Christopher Rose Plays “Candlewick”’ 
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Parade with no information except a 
scribble on the back of one which I 
deciphered to read “Helene Oasthaek 
(spelling may be wrong) in Every- 
man”. 

The photo in the newspaper clipping 
Helen sent could not be reduced, but 
is almost identical with the photos 
Milton sent. 

Are these the Ubermarionette come 
to life at last???? 


INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 


We are indebted to Marjorie Mc- 
Pharlin for pictures taken on her last 
trip to Europe. More in next issue. 


THE MASONS 


From the Pittsburg Press we re- 
ceived pictures and the feature story 
by Barbara Yunk about the Masons. 

The Masons, Ted and Jean, began 
work with church theatrical groups. 
Constant “absenteeism” irked Ted into 
creating a cast which he could “put in 
a trunk” and have ready on call. The 
original casts have grown until now 
the Masons have over 3000 marionettes 
“on call”. Their performances range 
from Stravinsky’s “Firebird” to “Cin- 


derella” to “Roy Rogers”. 

Most of their shows, however are 
used to teach or publicise . . . Red 
Feather, Palestine appeals, Humane 
Society, Better Traffic Bureau and 
other civic movements profit from the 
Mason’s marionettes. 

An attractive trailer, built by Ted, 
becomes a mobile stage and permits 
them to carry their “puppet message” 
to children in any part of the city. 
One play, however, presented in this 
manner backfired and had to be dis- 
continued. “Wilbur, the Wolf,” the 
villian in the Traffic series, became 
more popular than the hero who did 
all the right things. 

Still among their prized possessions 
is “Boola Joe”, fashioned from orange 
crates while Ted was a GI on the Fiji 
Islands. A sailors mop became Boola’s 
fringed skirt and a tarred rope her 
hair. Her name was a combination of 
the Fiji’s “hello” and the Islander’s 
name for the GI. “In Burma, the 
Chinese soldiers developed the greatest 
respect for Boola, they thought she 
was some sort of idol so we hung her 
over our tent to stop the petty steal- 
ing”, said Ted. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


3. Articulated Features. 


Moving mouths and moving eyes. 
Each day for the first four, two 
marionettes were demonstrated, em- 
phasizing the subject under discussion. 
Pupils who desired were given an 
Opportunity to operate each puppet 
to get the feel of them and to try 
their hand on one of my controls. 
During class on Saturday we re- 
hashed the subjects interesting to 
most - discussed what not to do - had 
& gab fest - took a class picture - said 
our farewells and agreed to meet 
again next year. 
Apparently people were assigned 


classes on a catch as catch can basis. 
Perhaps some were signed up for 
workshop who did not know exactly 
what they wanted to take, or else the 
designation or title was not too clear. 
So on the first day after introductions 
some who were not primarily interest- 
ed in marionettes but who wanted 
help with hand puppets were advised 
to go to some class in which they were 
more interested and where they would 
get more out of the class. The second 
day some who had been assigned to 
other classes came and joined ours, so 
with everyone interested in the prob- 
lems being discussed we apparently 
had a successful workshop - at least 
a majority so stated. 










































Balloon Blowing 

If you want effective illusions make 
them seem impossible. One example 
is the simple act of blowing up a 
balloon. All of you have probably 
secn many times a puppet clown 
blowing up a balloon via a rubber 
tube going right up into the sky. It 
usually looks like a length of garden 
hose. When the clown blows up his 
balloon by this method it is so obvious 
it loses interest — but if the clown 
has a source of compressed gas con- 
vealed inside his body when he blows 
up a balloon, the audience is interest- 
ed because it does not know how it is 
done. The illusion then is perfect. 
Your clown can blow when he wants 
to, take it away from his mouth, put 
it back and blow until it bursts. This 
element of surprise causes instantane- 
ous laughter and applause. 

To build a balloon blowing clown 
is simple, but the following rules must 
be observed. 

(a) All equipment must be con- 
cealed within the puppet. 

(b) The mechanism must be oper- 
able by a string or strings. 

(c) The flow of air (or gas) must 
be controllable by strings. 

(d) The volume of available air 
should be sufficient to burst the bal- 
loon. 

This last point is important. Sur- 
prise at the burst is neccessary and 
very satisfying. 

The Hen That Lays Golden Eggs 

If you are planning on presenting 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” you must 
by all means have the “Hen that Lays 
the Golden Eggs” really lay them. 
Our hen lays four of them — one at a 
time “on cue”. The eggs of soft pine 
are turned on a lathe. Drill a hole 
(lerge as convenient) axially in the 
larger end, about half way through 
the length of the eggs, and fill with 

Cover with plastic wood, paint 
color and they are ready for lay- 
The eggs ere loaded in the hen, 
end up, then when they are laid 

roll around and are highly 
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visible. Our hen stands 8” high to the 
top of her head, the body (egg tube) 
is 6” long. Since the hen is built for 
4 eggs, make them 1 3/8” long and 1” 
in diameter. 

Bo Bo 

The simplest of tricks, if it can be 
called a trick, is a trapeze clown. Bo 
Bo is 21” high and so limber he cannot 
stand. His hip, knee, shoulder and 
elbow joints are made of tape. This 
is necessary if he is to excel on a 
trapeze. 

His shoes are of special (acrobatic) 
design — the toes are turned up so he 
can hang by his toes. There is also 
a naijl in the top of each foot, at the 
back, so he can also hang by his heels. 

To manipulate, hold the controller 
vertically in one hand. Hold the 
trapeze in your other hand, grasping 
the top rod in the center. Grasp the 
hand strings loosely, using the first 
and second fingers of the hand hold- 
ing the trapeze. When you pull your 
hands apart your clown grasps the 
hand bar and is all set to perform. 
Note: 

I neglected to obtain the addresses 
of all my group. I would appreciate 
very much if all who were in my class 
would send me your address so that if 
the class picture comes out good I can 
send you one. 


HAND PUPPET MANIPULATION 


Nancy Cole 

Thirty people attended the five days 
of my workshop in hand puppet man- 
ipulation. Most of them had worked 
few, if any, hand puppets before, and 
only two or three persons were trying 
to improve techniques they had al- 
ready begun to use. All of them were 
a delight to work with, and I can 
truthfully say that I have never had 
a group so marked in its creativeness, 
eagerness to learn, and ability to work 
together. 

Before I outline the material cover- 
ed in the classes, I would like to treat 
some of the “side issues” that I believe 
to he almost a more important part 
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of any workshop than the techniques 
which are taught. The first of these 
issues is the ability to take and give 
criticism; without it, especially in the 
theatre where one’s audience is his 
third eye, no one would make any 
progress at all. I try to establish at 
the start of the classes that it is not 
the pupil but how he is executing the 
exercise that is being criticised. Half 
the battle of learning is the courage to 
make a mistake, analyze it, and im- 
prove next time around. I encourage 
the class as “audience” to criticize 
each exercise, first, because it clarifies 
what mistakes the puppeteer may be 
making, and second, because it 
sharpens the critical sense of those 
who are observing. 

It is stressed that criticism means 
what is good as well as what is wrong 
and that excellence should be looked 
for first. There are those who favor 
a lecture and note-taking type of 
workshop over one in which the stu- 
dents are up and learning by doing, 
and usually this partiality is based on 
an “at-all-costs” avoidance of criticism 
of students’ work. I see no reason for 
avoiding criticism. It is one of the 
most valuable tools of learning. 
Surely if one is honest in defining 
mistakes (within, of course, the limits 
et kindness and common sense) the 
students’ sense of achievement when 
he arrives at mastery is immeasurably 
imereased. The polished performer is 
going to meet constant criticism, 
which he will need and consider; how 
much easier for him if critical analysis 
has been part of his learning process. 

The progression of my workshop 
is from solo to group work, which 
brings us to “side issue” number two. 
I like to let many people present solu- 
tienms to the same problem in order 
t® demonstrate that in the theatre 
there is no ONE WAY or RIGHT 
WAY to do anything. Even the 
manipulation exercises, which are of 
necessity arbitrary and MUST be done 
by each student, are presented as one 
Ressible solution and a way toward 


the individual student finding what 
works best for him. This is all in 
line with the primary intent of the 
workshop, which is to stimulate the 
class to think. All the exercises are 
geared to help the puppeteer discover 
a sense of life in the glove on his 
hand, and to help him develop a pup- 
pet character who thinks and reacts 
and never just “goes through the 
motions”. 

Since classes, like rehearsal, are a 
time for learning what one does not 
know rather than for exhibiting what 
one already does well, it is important 
that everyone do ALL the exercises. 
And practice must be done outside of 
class. Group work is extremely im- 
portant because everyone, even the 
solo performer, must eventually learn 
that theatre is the result of an 
ensemble and the subordination of 
individual comforts and desires to the 
“show”. It must, indeed, “go on” and 
it must go on to the best of the - 
bined abilities of its “parts”. It is 
the establishment of this feeling tha 
the workshop is treated from the 
outset as an ensemble and for this 
reason that all but ome exercise 


based on the interdependence of the 
puppeteers. 


» & 


CLASS MATERIAL COVERED: 
1. Beginning exercises: the walk (to 
develop a sense of “spine” and of body 


stomachs in order to bend over); three 
weird exercises (to develop flexibility 
of the fingers and subtity of move- 
ment). 

The class is grouped im pairs and 
told to present on the following day a 
pantomime, not longer than four . 
minutes, which must have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end (There 
is generally a noticeable shortage of 
story “ends”). 

2. Pantomimes are presented and 
criticised by the class. Stress is made 
of previous movements discussed 
“Eye-contact”, progression of move- 








ment, use of repetition, and “pointing” 
are introduced. At the end of the 


time they are to 
y and next session be 
create a character using only 
head, and, if they choose, a 


3. Above exercises presented and 
criticised. What gives the illusion of 
“character”? What questions (age, 
health, status, period in history) must 
be answered before you can present 
a character. What is rhythm? How 
do animal and human characters dif- 
in the way, the rhythm in which 
move? Introduction of objec- 
what they are, and what moti- 
Demonstration of the im- 
possibility of playing emotion. 

4 Class divided into three groups. 
They are given twenty minutes re- 
hearsal time to work out a pantomime 


now going to experiment with finger 
puppets’ 
The first session opened with a few 


” 





remarks about the “do’s” and “don’t’s” 
of puppet dances by Mollie Falken- 
stein, followed by two “live” dances 
by Jan and Vicki of the Chiquita 
Puppeteers. Roberto Lago, assisted 
by Pepe Diaz, his partner, then dem- 
onstrated two Mexican folk dances, 
both with and without their puppets. 
A practice session followed, with 
people learning the intricate move- 
ments of the Mexican dances out on 
the floor behind Roberto and Pepe. 
Those who did not participate helped 
out with the traditional hand clapping. 
There was a real feeling of “The 
Dance” in the room, and I think those 
who were lookers-on enjoyed it as 
much as the dancers on the floor. 

At the second session a repeat of 
the practice of the folk dances was 
followed by the Chiquita Puppeteers 
in a demonstration of one of their 
finger puppet dances. Paper “legs” 
were handed out and nearly everyone 
tried it out, some even doing the steps 
“live” out on the floor with the girls. 

The question was asked, “How 
would you do it with marionettes?” 
This was, I am afraid, left unanswer- 
ed, as neither Roberto Lago nor I 
work with marionettes in dancing. 
However, I would like to say this; I 
do not think that marionettes can con- 
vey the direct, joyous abandon of 
these Mexican folk dances, or any 
dance which requires speed of move- 
ment. To me, marionettes are suited 
for tap dancing, acrobatic, grotesque, 
and a very simple form of ballet, but 
they would require special stringing 
and very expert manipulation to do 
anything more than that. 

It is quite true that marionettes are 
capable of doing many things other 
puppets find impossible, such as fly- 
ing, and they should be able to do 
beautiful leaps and turns, but I have 
yet to see a marionette ballet dancer 
that could do all of these things with- 
out a bulky control, which hampers 
good dance movement. The only ones 
that I have seen who appeared to do 
correct ballet movements were the 
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Salzburg marionettes. 

Rather than using bulky controls, I 
would suggest using double or even 
triple versions of the same puppet, 
making sweeping exits and entrances. 
In this way one could use greater 
variety of movement. Perhaps, hav- 
ing spent a number of years on the 
stage with the dance, and also taught 
dancing, I am too critical. I only 
know that it irks me to see the little 
marionette ballet dancers all toeing 
“in”, when all ballet dancers are 
trained to toe “out” from the hips 
down, and doing the “splits” (which of 
course they do better than any 
human!) which belong to the acro- 
batic dancer, when instead they might 
be doing the lovely light leaps and 
turns which can be imitated from 
watching any classical ballet. 

Roberto Lago and I both learn our 
dances “live” first, then we adapt 
them to our puppets. A dancing 
teacher friend of his shows him the 
regional dances. My girls and I 
actually perform the steps ourselves 
en the floor, then try to make the 
puppets perform in as nearly the same 
manner as possible. Hand puppets 
have no legs, as a rule, and indeed 
they are quite superfluous for most 
dances, but if you know the dance 
yourself, you are better able to make 
the audience believe your puppet is 
dancing. If you have a natural sense 
of time and rhythm, this is easy, once 
you know your music, but some have to 
acquire this, by diligent practice be- 
fore a mirror. All dancers use a mir- 
ror, and I do not see why puppeteers 
should not, at least at first, until they 
acquire the feeling of what they are 
trying to do. 

So, if you are in doubt as to your 
ability to perform puppet dances, my 
advice is to get acquainted with a 
good dancing teacher. Ask him or 


her to watch your movements, and to 
eriticize you. Also, practice in front 
ef a mirror, use light, suitably short 
music, and learn when it is time to 
You will find your ear for 


“out, 
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music will improve considerably, also. 

I wish it had been possible for all 
American puppeteers to see the de- 
lightful performance given by Roberto 
Lago and Pepe Diaz at Asilomar. 
Their dances completely charmed the 
audience, and the gentle, humorous 
personalities of the puppeteers them- 
selves captivated all who were lucky 
enough to talk with them I hope 
that some day I will have the good 
fortune to go to Mexico City and to 
see more of the same! 


PUPPETRY IN EDUCATION 
Margaret Fickling 

On our first morning meeting we 
had an attendance of 35. Many of our 
group were Jr. Leaguers but there 
were also some teachers with definite 
problems. I hoped to have answers 
to their problems before we finished. 

T gave a short talk on my own use of 
puppetry with educable mentally re- 
tarded children, showing some of the 
marionettes made by the children 
themselves. The body of the mario- 
nette, though simply made is well- 


larly fine for creative dramatics and 
believes firmly in the use of simple 
puppets made in a short time, 

emphasis being put upon the use 


the interior of Mexico. He pictured 
for us the big tooth from which the 
wicked germs come which are finally 
conquered by the tooth brush. 

He gave us an interesting idea in 
the use of puppets in learning the 
letters and sound of the alphabet. 
Maybe the drudgery of phonics can 
become a dramatic play with the use 
of imagination. 

He has classes for teachers and dem- 
onstrated how they made hand puppet 
heads of pasted paper strips over a 
crushed newspaper form with a final 
coating of Gesso. He also showed 
beautiful slides of some of the art work 
and puppets done by some of his 
pupils. 

Mrs. Diana Warner demonstrated 
her simple hand puppet stage that can 
be changed into interesting artistic 
bulletin boards as well as a quick, 
easily set-up stage. 


PUPPETRY IN TELEVISION 
Jim Henson 

The special interest group, “Puppetry 
in Television” was conducted as a 
question-answer-discussion by Lettie 
Connell Schubert and Jim and Jane 
Henson. Because most of the people 
in the group had little or no television 
experience, the discussion ranged from 
the broad auestions of the opportuni- 
ties for puppeteers to the detailed 
questions of studio operations. 

Lettie, Jane and I began by telling 
about some of our own activities in 
television, how we got started, etc. 
Jane and I described our five minute 
hand puppet show, “Sam and Friends”, 
which originates from WRC-TV in 
Washington D. C. The show consists 
of an opening; a bit, either a novelty 
record or a short comedy skit; a com- 
mercial, done by the puppets; and a 
closing. We pre-record the audio of 
the show at 3:00 in the afternoon, at 
5:30 rehearse the show on-camera 
twice, and the show goes on the air at 
6:40. We feel that the camera re- 


hearsal is very important for it is here 
that the show is smoothed out... 








problems in manipulation as well as 
technical problems solved. It is here 
also that the director can see exactly 
what you’re going to do so he can plan 
his camera shots. 

Lettie brought out the importance of 
a good working relationship between 
the puppeteer and the director. With 
a great many things on his mind, the 
show is sometimes practically on the 
air before he checks to see what the 
puppets are going to do. He wants to 
know what you'll be doing and some- 
times he wants your suggestions as to 
the shot he’ll take . . . whether close- 
up or wide shot, but it’s important 
that you don’t try to tell him how to 
direct the show. He is the man re- 
sponsible for how the show looks on 
the air, and is usually the last word 
on any questions or problems that 
arise. 

We also brought out the necessity of 
working to a monitor - a TV set that 
is in the studio so you can see what’s 
going out on the air. By working to 
a monitor, the puppeteer can see his 
show exactly as the audience sees it, 
enabling him to get shades of move- 
ment and very subtle motions. 

Lettie told some of the history of 
the “Brother Buzz” show on which 
she worked, and spoke of the value of 
pre-recording the audio. For a while 
they did the show live, speaking the 
lines, manipulating the marionettes, 
watching the monitor and the floor di- 
rector for cues. Things were pretty 
hectic until they pre-recorded the 
audio. This was a simple matter of 
gathering the cast around a micro- 
phone and reading through the script, 
like a radio show. Then, at air time, 
the audio engineer played the record- 
ing of the show while they manipu- 
lated the puppets. One drawback, she 
mentioned, was the fact that the shows 
were sometimes pre-recorded many 
days in advance - so that when it was 
time for the show to go on the air, they 
had forgotten some of the things that 
happened in the script. 

In some more specific discussions of 
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studio operations, Jane and I described 
how we like to work to a wide angle 
lens, using no stage at all. We play 
the puppets in front of a rather large 
background piece - about six feet wide 
- using just the frame of the TV pic- 
ture to keep our arms and head from 
showing. With the wide angle lens 
(50 mm), a short motion toward and 
then back from the camera will make 
the puppet very large and then very 
small. This gives a nice feeling of 
depth and has many uses in our own 
work. 

Lighting the puppet is something 
that can help or hurt your show very 
much. We have found it best to 
separate the puppet from the back- 
ground by at least six to eight feet. 
This will enable the lighting man to 
light the puppets separately from the 
background. There are several rea- 
sons for doing this: first, you won't 
get a shadow or shadows from the 
puppet on the background - especially 
annoying on something like a painted 
sky. Second, the puppets and the 
background can each be lit without 
spilling light on the other - for in- 
stance, the puppets usually look best 
with some top or side light, rather 
than all flat front light. Third, you 
can vary your ratio of light on the 
character to light on the background - 
sometimes by mistake you may paint 
the puppet and the background so they 
appear on camera as the same grey 
scale - if this is the case, you can re- 
duce the light on the background or 
put more light on the puppet, until 
you have a nice clean separation in 
contrast. 

Speaking of contrast, pure black and 
especially pure white have to be 
avoided for a good television picture. 
Colors can also give you problems - 
an intense red will go almost black on 
black and white TV - pure green also 
goes dark. Pure yellow is almost as 
light as white. 

Lettie brought out the importance 
of learning all you can about the gim- 
micks and effects you can use on TV, 


and the value of a good technical crew 
that will help you work out an effect. 
She described doing a bit where at a 
particular place in the script, one of 
the technicians flipped a switch which 
threw the whole picture into negative - 
reversing polarity, I think it was called 
- very effective. Other gimmicks in- 
clude the simple superimposition of 
one camera’s picture over another’s; 
prisms which can turn the picture side- 
ways or upside down; the zoomar lens; 
batting blacks, by means of which you 
can wear a black sleeve in front of a 
black background, and the sleeve dis- 
appears entirely; and the effects gener- 
ator, which produces the many wipes 
and insertion effects. These are all 
things which are fun to use and are 
very effective if used in the right 
place, but ineffective if used just for a 
gimmick. 

The discussion turned to such things 
as money, contracts, etc., and we ex- 
plained that we are members of 
AFTRA, The American Federation of 
Television and Radio Artists - Lettie 
is a member of AFTRA as well as SAG, 
The Screen Actors Guild. Both unions 
cover TV and film commercials work 
though the AFTRA scale is somewhat 
higher than SAG. Our pay is usually 
union scale and the union is a very 
handy thing is terms of bargaining, 
re-use renewals, etc. There are, how- 
ever, a great many small markets with 
non-union TV stations, and talent fees 
there are a matter of you get whatever 
you can. 

Television is an area of much oppor- 
tunity, and it looks like there will al- 
ways be room for talented people who 
have something to contribute to the 
medium. We have all found, though, 
that for every project that works and 
pays off, there are at least several 
speculative deals that look good, take 
much time and effort, and then fall 
through. This, it seems, is all part of 
the business . . . but we enjoy it any- 
how. 

(See last page ad for music booklet 
by Parsons — 50¢.) 








The Junior League Page 


Margaret Carloss 
Junior League of Memphis 


MEMPHIS: maintains a Puppet 
Rvom in its League House with ample 
accommodations for workshop, storage 
and equipment. The group has a 
regulation size portable stage and 
carry their props and puppets in 
aluminum blanket cases for the sake 
of appearance and weight. This fall 
they will be presenting an original 
Science Fiction Play about Mars. The 
Memphis Cotton Carnival Association 
has built a weird flying saucer for the 
production and WKNO Educational 
Television is supplying the sound ef- 
fects and music. They will tour 
orphanages, schools and special groups 
for four months. Twenty seven volun- 
teers signed up for the three workshop 
places, but volunteers for acting and 
transportation are lagging. Since this 
is a problem that periodically besets 
many a League group, it would be an 
interesting one to consider for this 
page. Any groups who have found a 
gocd remedy for this situation and will 
contribute the solution for this page 
would do many people a service. 

ST. LOUIS: has discontinued its 
puppetry program for the present at 
least. Members of the group were 
professional members who met during 
the evening at the close of their work 
day. They had difficulty finding out- 
lets where their efforts were in de- 
mand at the hours when they were 


free to present shows or reviews. At 
the close of a working day it was also 
difficult to schedule rehearsals suffi- 
cient to meet necessary standards. To 
date no League has carried on a suc- 
cessful program with puppets by mem- 
bers who were busy with professional 
requirements during daytime hours to 
our knowledge. If this is in error this 
page would welcome news of the pro- 


gram. 

CHATTANOOGA: stores and trans- 
ports its puppets in a trailer. Success 
with trailer was reported by Galveston 
League also in the July-August issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: will rent 
puppets, properties, and scenery. If 
there are interested groups who would 
like to inquire, write Mrs. Thomas 
Hyde in care of this League. 

During the Festival this last June, it 
was the hope of the delegates who 
attended that this Junior League page 
could be the exchange medium for 
ideas and news about League doings 
with puppets. Although a volunteer 
will write each League at sometime 
during the year, don’t wait until you 
receive a request if you have news or 
an idea, suggestions for a sure-fire 
idea you’ve used, or the solution for 
someone’s problems published here. 
LET US HAVE IT. 


From the Editor’s Desk 


Festival Book Orders 

We have been plagued with tardy 
publishers ever since Fest. As of to- 
day, Sept. 6, we received the Merten 
Books, ordered before Fest. Please 
note, the $3.00 edition is no more 
(paper bound). For those who ordered 
the $2.00 book at Fest, we are sending 


the $5.90 one and hope this will make 
up for the delay. Unless we have 
better shipments we may discontinue 
this book . . . custom difficulties are 
getting too much for us. At present 
we have the $5.00 copies in stock, All 
orders should have been received be- 
fore you receive this issue. Sorry for 
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the delay, but nothing we could do 








about it. 
Clippings 

This paragraph is prompted by two 
things. First, we have made frequent 
appeals for clippings. We get more 
clippings from one person, Milton Hal- 
pert of New York, than from all the 
rest of the membership combined .. . 
all 850 of you! Can’t we change this 
situation? Second, one member “do- 
nated” his collection of clippings over 
the last few years to the JOURNAL 
last week. It was Dennis McGinley. 
There were dozens of names in the 
clippings that I had never heard of 
and I believe I am probably more 
familiar with names than any one in 
the P of A. These are all prospective 
members. Milton Halpert makes it a 
practice to send a membership folder 
to every name he finds in the news .. 
and IT PAYS OFF. Dozens of mem- 
bers can be credited to his efforts. 

Membership Folders 

Included in this Journal are a pack- 
age of membership invitations. Will 
you see that each one finds a home? 
If you can use more, write the 
JOURNAL. Keep track of those news- 
paper items, they almost always in- 
clude an address, and mail a member- 
ship invitation. A nice personal letter 
won't hurt anything. 

Also, we will send a sample JOUR- 
NAL to any one that you feel would 


Festival 1962 at 


Festival 1962 will again be held at 
ene of our favorite spots, Western 
College, at Oxford, Ohio, a delightful 
college town just north of Cincinnati. 
As always, we will have the entire 
campus facilities available with no 
ether group on the campus. Full 
particulars will follow in later JOUR- 
NALS, 

Ronald Herrick has been appointed 





be intereested if you write us. That 
is the way we grow! AND SEND US 
THE CLIPPING! 

YOU Can Answer This Question 

Two recent letters to the Journal, 
propounded practically the same ques- 
tion ... “Why don’t puppeteers tell us 
about the NEW materials available . - 
new processes and new ways of doing 
things? Are they a selfish lot who 
keep everything secret? Why don’t 
we have a column of “hints” in the 
PJ that will give us ordinary mortals 
some help in discovering what’s NEW 
in Puppetry?” 

First, let me say, puppeteers are not 
selfish. They are busy folks. They 
are ... lets face it . . . perhaps negli- 
gent. Maybe they could find time to 
write a paragraph now and then, but 
they may feel their contribution too 
small. Then AGAIN, what IS NEW? 
Not many new materials or new pro- 
cesses have been developed. Few new 
books are worth recommending. How- 
ever, here is our appeal for those who 
need it. 

It may be only a line or two, but if 
you have found a new paint, new 
casting compound, new ANYTHING 
related to puppets . . . new short cut 
to doing something . . . new light . . . 
PLEASE let us have it for a new 
column next month. However trivial 
it seems to you . . . it can help some 
one who doesn’t know. 


Western College 


as Festival Co-ordinator, and any sug- 
gestions you have will, we are sure, 
be graciously received by him. 

A complete workshop will accom- 
pany the Fest program . . . more about 
that also, in next issues. 

The date will probably be the last 
week in June... at any rate. . . keep 
that time clear until further notice. 








Here and There 


Puppet Tragedies 

The news of the Rufus Rose’s fire 
was so widely publicised in papers all 
over the country, that it may be old 
news to some... for those who haven’t 
caught it . . . a $60,000 blaze, which 
originated from an overheated radio 
in the studio, destroyed most of the 
Rose’s huge collection of puppets, prac- 
tically the work of their life time. 

Also stored in the studio were the 
famed Howdy Doody Puppets, the pup- 
pets from the Blue Fairy TV show 
which won the Peabody award two 
years ago., characters from Rough and 
Ready and Captain Kangaroo. Some of 
the Howdy Doody puppets were un- 
harmed but the rest were damaged 
beyond repair. The large Pinocchio, 
created for a pilot film of the Papa 
Geppetto show was also damaged. 

The studio was separated from the 
dwelling by a cinderblock wall and 
firemen were able to save the dwell- 
ing, which was badly damaged by 
smoke and water. 

Margo’s remark, “We are shoveling 
out and starting over”, typifies the 
spirit with which the Roses have taken 
this disaster. Rebuilding is underway, 
but I think only puppeteers who have 
followed the Rose’s plays through the 
years, can understand what a heart- 
break it must be to see your life’s work 
destroyed in a few hours. The loss is 
not only the Roses... to know that 
we will never again have a chance to 
see the Rose’s ‘Rip Van Winkle”, “The 
Ants and the Grasshopper” and dozens 
of other outstanding productions, is a 
loss to the American theater public, 
and to all of us who have seen these 
outstanding productions, and loved 
them. 

Fire Hits Suzari’s 

A letter from Nick Coppola, “con- 
stantly on the go for Suzari” tells us 
that a flash fire damaged their work- 
shop, forcing them to find a new 
studio. He reports that fortunately, 


most of their repertoire is still intact, 
but many stock puppets were des- 
troyed. Some especially valuable 
balanced wood-carved marionettes 
were fire casualties. Sounds like it is 
time for puppeteers to take out some 
extra insurance . . though that can 
never cover losses like these . . it 
would help. 
Recovers Puppets 

Some months ago Dorothy Zaconic 
parked in front of a friend’s home in 
Brooklyn and came out to find the 
car window smashed and two suitcases 
full of puppets gone. Police were 
notified but no trace. The thief at- 
tempted to sell them to a doll manu- 
facturer, who recognized one of the 
puppets. Happy ending, the police 
again notified, captured both the thief 
and the loot. Lucky Dorothy. We are 
not selling insurance .. but again. . 
this is a warning! Puppets are mighty 
valuable to their creators. 

Puppets in Florida 

Dr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 
University, College of Music, received 
a full page spread in the FLORIDA 
TIMES-UNION Sunday Magazine Sec- 
tion, and numerous photos of himself 
and his puppet activities. 

His interest in puppets started back 
in the 1920’s when Tony Sarg visited 
Jacksonville. “A hobby with a practi- 
cal application” is the way Dr. Prior 
describes his work. That interest has 
grown steadily. Dr. Prior, then a 
young voice teacher, became intrigued 
with the dramatic angles of musical 
productions, from opera to short skits. 

The practical application of puppetry 
to his professional role as a voice coach 
lies in having his students sing the 
roles in various musical plays, then 
having them act out the scene with 
puppets as their recorded voices pro- 
vide the music. 

A singer is able to get the feel of 
the role better when he or she is also 
the puppeteer,” says Dr. Prior. 
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Dr. Prior didn’t develop his hobby 
just for his own pleasure and for use 
with his students. Since May, 1952, he 
has been sharing it with many. Thus 
was created the Marionette Opera 
Guild of the Jacksonville College of 
Music. 

The puppet group of the Jackson- 
ville Junior League assisted Dr. Prior 
and his helpers greatly in getting 
started. One member, Mrs. Giles Pat- 
terson Jr., worked all one summer 
with his puppeteers. The program for 
the very first production of the College 
of Music group lists Mrs. Patterson, 
Mrs. Robert E. Austin and Mrs. Wiley 
Pope III as the Junior League Puppet 
Committee aiding in the production. 

Dr. Prior’s productions have included 
Mozart’s “Giovanni,” an operetta; “The 
Toymaker;” “The Nativity,” an original 
script; “Hansel and Gretel;” with “The 
Chimes of Normandy” by Planquette 
and Gounod’s “Faust” in process of 
production. 

On Tour Abroad 

AGVA president Joey Adams will 
head a contingent of U. S. entertainers 
on a five month State Department 
sponsored tour of world trouble spots 
beginning August 20. Set up as “The 
President’s Personal Tour” under the 
cultural exchange program, the group 
opens in Afghanistan, continuing 
through Laos, S. Vietnam, Korea, India 
and Africa, including the Congo. 

John and Bonnie Shirley dropped by 
the first of August to tell us that they 
had been chosen for this tour. They 
will present their famous “Balloon 
Barrage” and hope to slip in a few 
puppets this time. As you will recall, 
John and Bonnie were members of the 
Ed Sullivan troupe on their European 
tour last year. 

International Notes 

An international Festival was held 
at the Villa Falconieri in Frascati 
(Rome). The theme “Education and 
the Puppet and Marionette Theater” 
was developed in a series of talks, 
demonstrations and exhibits, with per- 
formances by Italian and visiting com- 





panies. 

The Unima Presidium met in con- 
junction with the Festival for a series 
of Business meetings. Marjorie Mc- 
Pharlin was elected V. Pres. of Unima. 
She hopes that America can be 
represented at the VIII Unima Con- 
gress to be held in Warsaw, Poland, 
beginning June 10, 1962. 

Narcy Cole, 441 E. 75th St., New 
York City, will accept memberships 
for UNIMA. Dues, $5.00 per year, 
Jan. 1 to Jan. ist. She will replace 
Romain Proctor who formerly main- 
tained the U. S. UNIMA center. 

Across The Country 

Mollie Falkenstein is planning a 
new original script, “The Little Mer- 
maid,” utilizing the attractive “fish” 
puppets designed for Fest and for the 
Artis Festival at Laguna Beach. Their 
booth at Laguna proved most attrac- 
tive. Jan used layers of colored net 
to resemble water, hung vertically 
from the ceiling as a display spot for 
the fish. Very realistic when lighted, 
we are told. Good idea for a stage 
effect. 

Speaking of the Laguna Arts Festi- 
val, we were guests of Bob Baker 
Productions of Los Angeles, during the 
last minute hectic hours of prepara- 
tion of their “Circus,” which was to 
have it’s premiere at the Laguna Festi- 
val. Not since the days of Tatterman’s 
“Peer Gynt” have we seen such an 
elaborate stage (playing area 25 x 40 
feet), nor so many astonishingly 
beautiful marionettes gathered for a 
single production, more than 100 of 
them. 

Built by Bob Baker and Alton Wood 
and their staff, it is undoubtedly the 
most stupendous production attempted 
by any marionette company in the 
country ... imaginative, artistically 
perfect, technically correct in every 
detail ... it has provoked the admira- 
tion of all who have seen it. Bob 
Mason “joined the Circus” for the 
Laguna showing, after playing host to 
the “Michaels” for a whirlwind tour 
of Knott’s Berry Farm and Disneyland, 


after Fest. 
The high spot of our trip to Knott’s 
Berry Farm was a visit with “Tony and 


his Puppets.” Here under an awning 
which covered low bench-like seats, 
operating from a “wagon,” similar to 
the man or horse drawn carts of the 
old country, we found Tony Kemeny. 

Tony was reared as a polio orphan 
in war torn Budapest. He has spent 
more than half his life in Nazi of Com- 
munist prisons. He entered this coun- 
try as a refuge and has chosen this 
means of support. 

A quarter dropped in a slot starts 
the music. The puppets appear for a 
pantomine~ session, and Bob and I 
agreed that we had never seen as per- 
fect nor as expressive pantomine in 
our lives. To make it more astounding, 
the puppets were the commercial Steiff 
puppets which we have regarded more 
as toys. Tony’s ability to make these 
small hand puppets “come alive” is be- 
yond description. You have to see it! 

The wagon was artistically designed. 
A glass exterior permitted you to 
watch the operator. As we talked with 
Tony through a side door, the music 
started, and grabbing two puppets, he 
went through the act as perfectly as 
though he was devoting his entire at- 
tention to it... yet never caused a 
break in the conversation. 

On the grounds we found another 
small puppet theater building . 
seating perhaps 100 .. . well equipped 
and nicely decorated . . . but were told 
the director was on vacation . . . may- 
be some one can report on it... all 
we could do was look from the door- 
way. 

Returning to Los Angeles we en- 
joyed a delightful patio luncheon with 
John Zweers and his aunt and a visit 
to his puppet museum in Pasadena, a 
marvelous collection of both puppets 
and historic relics. 

John is mighty proud of his collec- 
tion and will be glad to give you a 
conducted tour at any time. Don’t 
miss it! John took us to see Harry 


Burnett and Forman Brown and their 





famous “Turnabout” theater collection, 
now housed at their home in Holly- 
wood. Another exciting and enjoyable 
experience. 

A visit with Pauline Benton and her 
friends in Carmel was another high 
spot of our trip... after Fest. Known 
best for her famous collection of 
Chinese shadows and her production 
of authentic Chinese shadow plays, 
she has, in addition, brought the 
Chinese atmosphere into her home 
and produced a charming effect ... 
we loved every minute of our visit. 

College of Puppetry 

A bundle of energy, Roberta Mack 
of San Francisco, is opening her “Col- 
lege of Puppetry” this fall. We visited 
the location, an upper floor in a down- 
town business building which she and 
Bill own, and which was undergoing 
remodeling in time for fall classes. 
Many groups are already scheduled. 
More about all this later. We were 
privileged to be guests in her home 
for several days previous to Fest and 
came home filled with envy because 
of her perfectly equipped workshop 
and collection of puppets and puppet 
material . . . its the most! 

In The News 

Lettie Connell Schubert appeared on 
a coast to coast network TV show re- 
certly entitled P. M. West... in ad- 
dition to moving she and Gage have 
opened a new shop “with the weirdest 
collection of things you ever saw” 
... two shops... shows in the window 

. settling up Fest accounts .. . add 
up to a mighty busy girl. 

By the way .. . 35¢ sent to Lettie 
will bring you a copy of the Asilomar 
program. 1961 Green St., San Fran- 
cisco. Well worth it! 

Marjorie McPharlin has added im- 
mensely to her fine collection of pup- 
pets which comprise the exhibit and 
demonstration for her lecture on Inter- 
national Puppetry. She has recently 
appeared at Las Vegas, Tuscon and 
Phoenix , . . and is available for simi- 
lar programs. Write for circular. Al- 
so involved in some experimental work 
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on puppets as an aid to teaching 
English. 
T. V. 

Burr Tillstrom’s “Kukla and Ollie” 
a five minute tape feature will be pre- 
sented by N.B.C. starting September 25 
at 5 P. M. on Mondays through Fridays. 
Fran will make occasional appearances. 

Mariie Asbury reports that when 
she moved into a new trailer camp in 
Pittsburg, she found that her next 
door neighbor was Mrs. James Craig, 
daughter of Prof. Jennion, the famous 
English puppeteer. Prof. Jennion re- 
ceived a gold medal in 1901 for a Com- 
mand Performance. Mrs. Craig for- 
merly worked with her father. 

Eve and Curtis Carter, Milwaukee, 
after a busy year are attempting to 
include a new ventriloqual act with 
their puppets. They report seeing 
traveling shows of the Reed Mario- 
nettes and the Piper Marionettes. 

Bob Longfield reports parts in six 
different theater productions in the 
Sacramento area, with fine critical re- 
views of his work as Mr. Van Daan in 
“The Diary of Anne Frank”. Recently 
appointed President of the Board of 
the new Roseville Civic Theater he is 
looking forward to a beautiful new 
theater in the city park and to direct- 
ing a fall production of “Teahouse of 
an August Moon”. Hopes to squeeze 
in some puppets with other activities. 

Larry Bertleson, under the sponsor- 
ship of Parfums Corday and the De- 
partment of Parks of N. Y. City pre- 
sented an original concept of the 
famous French Guignol Theater, as a 
Bastile Day feature. Monsieur Guig- 
nol, his sweetheart, the policeman, the 
cunning cat and the clever mouse are 
featured while puppeteers add to the 
authenticity of the play by appearing 
in French costume. 

Carol Figan, with the help of neigh- 
bor housewives celebrated Brother- 
hood month with a morality play. Two 
Main puppet characters, one dark 
skinned, one light skinned are friends 
unti] an evil spirit produces discord 
between them. They become enemies 





and it is only through the intervention 
of a good fairy that they learn they 
can defeat evil by working together. 
Sounds like the “Toymaker” theme in 
a new form. 

Esther Malouf describes a busy year 
. . . TV shows from St. Petersburg, 
classes at the “Y”, club dates, school 
shows . . . including Punch and Judy 
show and “Betty Had A Dream”, in 
which 25 characters present episodes 
from best loved childrens books. 

George Latshaw finished teaching 
summer term at Penn State... attend- 
ed Children’s Theater Conference .. . 
then home to a hospital stay which he 
hopes will be short. His “Pinocchio” 
script combining live actors and mario- 
nettes will open the season at the 
Goodman Theater in Chicago .. . also 
at Charleston, W. Va. 

Life Magazine, June 16, showed a 
picture of Sergei Obraztsov with the 
statement “Americans who have seen 
his wooden headed troupe say that 
when it makes its first in 1963 it will 
be as big a hit as the Moiseyev dancers. 

The Piccoli, playing recently in Lon- 
don, numbered Prince Charles and his 
sister among their audience. 

Jean Knoff and Barbara Giliberty 
of Roslyn, L. I. were awarded plaques 
by the Hempstead A. and S. stores. . . 
their Pixiken Puppets starred at the 
fund rally of A. and S. employes. 

Judith Feurman of the Oceanside, 
L. I. Little Theater entertained with 
a hand puppet performance for the 
annua] Long Beach orphans picnic. 

Stanley Roseman, Yonkers, N. Y., 
presented “Ali Baba” last season to his 
High School classmates and is an 
enthusiastic booster for puppetry. 

Mildred Berry, Detroit, was featured 
on the Junior Omnibus Series, with 
“Cinderella”, and later at the Book 
Fair, where she presented “G’Dee”. She 
also conducted puppetry classes at the 
Center. Starting her interest in pup- 
petry in college, she has utilized it in 
speech classes and in social studies 
with considerable success. 

Emily Jaegar, Phoenix has been 


teaching a class in “sack” puppetry at 
the local “Y” this last month . . demon- 
strated on TV, and will be on a panel 
discussion of puppetry at Arizona 
State University. Sounds like a busy 
booster for puppetry. 

Bob Brown is currently working 
with the Baird Marionettes and en- 
joying his work . . . thinks their “Ali 
Baba” and “Davey Jones” are tops. 

Barberton, Ohio, Public Library 
showcase was recently invaded by 
puppets. Whose? Bill Bauers, of 
course. Bill, an industrial arts teacher 
in the Barberton High School, per- 
forms for school shows, Mother and 
Daughter banquets and other local 
activities where he is in great demand. 
He includes magic with his perform- 
ances, but found time to oversee the 
incorporation proceedings for the 
P of A this last year. 

Jerry Hartnett of Hempstead, Long 
Island is one of a trio who has ac- 
quired all the manuscripts of music 
used by the Roxy Theater in its thirty- 
three years of existence. They will 
consider a fourth partner who will 
provide stories for the 100,000 orches- 
trations. They are attempting to catalo- 
gue the complete scores of Broadway 
musicals, operas, silent movies, sound 
motion pictures and music for every 
act that played at the Roxy. 

Nat Norbett and his puppets were 
guests of honor at children’s festival 
in Jewish Cultural School of Nausau 
in Levittown Hall, Long Island. 

Ralph King, Chicago, sends an inter- 
esting brochure of his “Rumplestilt- 
skin”, marionettes 24 to 48 inches tall. 

The Berkeley Puppeteers presented 
Moliere’s “Imaginary Invalid” Aug. 2, 
for members of the National Language 
Institute on the U. of California 
campus. Native French students spoke 
the parts. Puppets in the style of 17th 
Century France. 

Margaret Greco, Oceanside, L. I, and 
the fifth grade students produced a 
puppet play entitled ‘Birth of Our 
Nation”, under the direction of teacher 
Robert Tobias. 
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A Matter of Record 

Musicological investigations at Yale 
and in the Elsterhazy Archives in Buda- | 
pest have established as genuine the 
manuscripy of “lost” opera by Hay- 
den. The opera is a German “sing. © 
spiel” a composition in which musie ~ 
and spoken dialogue are used. It wag — 
probably first performed by mario- | 
nettes some time between 1776 and © 
1778 in the Hungarian Castle of Prince 
Nicolaus Elsterhazy, Hayden’s em- 
ployer. 





EARN MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME 


Show our line of puppets to Depart. 
ment Stores. Exclusive territory. and 
high commission. 


L & H SALES 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


One of America’s oldest, most success- 
ful marionette companies.. Thirty-one 
years in the schools of the New York 
Metropolitan Area playing a repertory 
of children’s classics. Play every week- 
day and many Saturdays for a long 
season. Excellent income. Will sell 
good will, theatre and all equipment 
including marionettes, scenery, props 
and scripts. Will include calendar 
completely booked for one season. Also 
include collection of original Tony 
Sarg marionettes. Reason for sale: 
retirement. This is an unusual oppor- ~ 
tunity. 





Write 


Berkeley Marionettes 


1123 Broadway 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. 














